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INTRODUCTION 

As one part of a broad reform package, the 
2011 Indiana General Assembly passed Sen- 
ate Enrolled Act 001 (Public Law 90), a bill 
that significantly changed the way Indiana 
teachers will be evaluated and compensated. 
An earlier Center for Evaluation & Educa- 
tion Policy (CEEP) policy brief, Revamping 
the Teacher Evaluation Process (Whiteman, 
Shi, & Plucker, 2011), provides an extensive 
review of this law and the various evaluation 
models available to school districts to use. 
School districts throughout Indiana worked 
extensively during the 2011-12 school year, 
with guidance from the Indiana Department 
of Education, to put together evaluation plans 
that align with the legislation. 

The requirement for districts to move from 
a traditional form of evaluation and compen- 
sation that has been the practice in Indiana 
for decades, to a system that more directly 
links teacher performance to compensation 
has been a conundrum for many districts. On 
the one hand, many believe that the system 
of teacher evaluation needs to change. On 
the other hand, the comfort with the old way 
of doing business and the fear of attaching 
compensation to performance have caused 
consternation for many educators. The shift 
to a new way of thinking about teacher 
evaluations has required educators to re- 
flect on their core convictions about instruc- 
tion and to come to a shared understanding 
of concepts such as “growth,” “accurate,” 
“fair,” and “effective.” For both administra- 
tors and teachers alike, the legislation has 
evoked a multitude of emotions, created 
many a debate, provided for reflective con- 
versations, and required collaborative lead- 
ership among teachers and administrators. 


The legislation and subsequent guidance 
from the state have ensured that district 
conversations have focused on various as- 
pects of evaluation models. Shall we adopt 
the state’s evaluation model, referred to as 
RISE, or adapt it? Should we consider using 
another performance rubric such as Daniel- 
son or Marzano? What about adapting the 
Evanston model? What will the state allow 
or not allow with student learning measures? 
These and other questions related to evalua- 
tion models are important. However, as most 
of these conversations have focused on the 
selection of a model, more consideration 
should be given to the process by which mod- 
els, or components of models, are chosen, 
implemented, and refined once implemented. 

This brief is the first of a two-part series that 
will explore how Senate Enrolled Act 001 is 
being operationalized across Indiana school 
districts. In February 2012, a survey was sent 
to Indiana superintendents to gauge their at- 
titudes and beliefs about the legislation. The 
findings, which are discussed in this brief, 
found that superintendents (a) agreed that 
the evaluation process in Indiana needed to 
change, (b) believed that student achieve- 
ment and growth can be measured, (c) agreed 
that evaluations should be linked to student 
learning, (d) were less sure that teacher 
evaluations should be linked to compensa- 
tion, (e) believed that evaluations should 
inform professional development, and (f) 
were concerned about the implementation of 
the new system/models and needed profes- 
sional development. This brief also discusses 
the features of quality evaluation plans and 
introduces essential elements of a planning 
process that ensures equitable, effective, 
and efficient plans for evaluating educators. 

The second brief, which will be released in fall 
20 1 2, will present challenges and implications 
of Public Law 90 for professional develop- 
ment, policy, and teacher education programs. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SURVEY 
ON TEACHER EVALUATION 
METHOD 

Data for this brief were collected via the 
Center for Evaluation & Education Policy 
(CEEP) and the Center on Education and 
Lifelong Learning (CELL) Superintendents’ 
Survey on Teacher Evaluation Issues. This 
survey instrument was administered through 
an online format and distributed through the 
Indiana Association of Public School Super- 
intendents (IAPSS). IAPSS members were 
notified of the survey by an email sent by Dr. 
John Ellis, Executive Director of IAPSS. The 
email informed IAPSS superintendents about 
the CEEP-CELL partnership in collecting, 
analyzing, and reporting data for an education 
policy brief; provided a link and URL to com- 
plete the survey; assured confidentiality; and 
indicated that superintendents could opt for 
receiving additional information about tech- 
nical assistance and support for developing 
and implementing teacher appraisal systems. 


The survey instrument was originally open 
from January 17 to January 31, 2012, but 
the window was then extended to Febru- 
ary 3, 2012. The instrument contained 17 
items, 13 of which are summarized in this 
brief. The remaining four items asked par- 
ticipants about their interest in receiving a 
copy of the brief or technical assistance, and 
for participants’ contact information in or- 
der to receive that information and support. 
Of all IAPSS members receiving the survey 
(approximately 291), 205 began taking the 
survey, and 179 completed it. Some partici- 
pants could be colleagues within the same 
school district, as some duplicate school 
district identifiers were entered into the sur- 
vey. Of the 179 completed surveys, 173 
had unique identifiers for school districts. 

Survey items included a variety of response 
types. Questions 2, 3, 7, and 11 asked for 
opinions on Likert-type scales. Questions 5, 
8, and 13 were binary response questions. 
Questions 4, 10, 12, and 14 allowed respon- 
dents to select multiple responses, while 
questions 6 and 9 asked respondents to select 
from a list. Additionally, questions 6, 10, 12, 
and 14 allowed respondents to select “Oth- 
er” and explain in an open response. Open 
responses were coded by CEEP research- 
ers and are included in the results summary. 


SUMMARY OF SURVEY RESULTS 


A. Attitudes Toward Teacher 
Evaluation and Development 
(Q.2a - Q.2k) 

Superintendents were asked for their level 
of agreement with various statements related 
to evaluation and development on a 7-point 
Likert scale, anchored by “Strongly Agree” 
and “Strongly Disagree.” Results are sum- 
marized in Table 1. The survey found that 
98.3% of superintendents strongly agreed or 
agreed that teacher effectiveness affects stu- 
dent achievement, 74.9% strongly agreed or 
agreed that student achievement can be valid- 
ly measured (19.6% somewhat agreed), and 
72.1% strongly agreed or agreed that student 
academic growth can be validly measured 
(19.6% somewhat agreed). When asked if 
they believed that teacher evaluation should 
be linked to student growth, 55.3% of re- 
spondents strongly agreed or agreed, 33.5% 
somewhat agreed, and 8.4% somewhat dis- 
agreed or disagreed. A total of 63.1% of re- 
spondents strongly agreed or agreed that the 
relationship between teaching and learning 
can be accurately applied to an evaluation 
of teaching, with 29.6% somewhat agreeing 
with the statement. 


Table 1. Attitudes Toward Teacher Evaluation Topics (n=179) 



Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Somewhat 

Agree 

Neither 
Agree nor 
Disagree 

Somewhat 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Teacher effectiveness affects student achieve- 
ment 

87.7% 

10.6% 

0.6% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.6% 

Student achievement can be validly measured 

24.0% 

50.8% 

19.6% 

1.7% 

3.4% 

0.0% 

0.6% 

Student academic growth can be validly mea- 
sured 

17.3% 

54.7% 

19.6% 

3.4% 

4.5% 

0.0% 

0.6% 

Teacher evaluation should be linked to student 
growth 

14.5% 

40.8% 

33.5% 

2.8% 

3.4% 

5.0% 

0.0% 

Instruction can be accurately evaluated and 
judged 

24.0% 

49.7% 

22.9% 

1.1% 

0.0% 

2.2% 

0.0% 

The relationship between teaching and learning 
can be accurately applied to an evaluation of 
teaching 

14.5% 

48.6% 

29.6% 

2.2% 

1.1% 

2.2% 

1.7% 

Teacher evaluation should be tied to merit/com- 
pensation 

6.7% 

21.2% 

31.8% 

10.1% 

7.8% 

7.8% 

14.5% 

Prior to the new law, the teacher evaluation 
processes in Indiana needed improvement 

35.2% 

34.1% 

17.9% 

6.1% 

2.2% 

1.7% 

2.8% 

An effective teacher evaluation system informs 
professional development 

36.3% 

46.4% 

12.3% 

3.4% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

1 .7% 

An effective teacher evaluation system drives 
professional development 

34.6% 

44.7% 

12.8% 

3.9% 

1.1% 

0.6% 

2.2% 

Indiana’s new law regarding teacher evaluation 
will result in improved teaching and learning 

13.4% 

28.5% 

22.9% 

16.8% 

5.6% 

7.3% 

5.6% 
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Responding superintendents were more 
skeptical about linking evaluation to com- 
pensation. When asked if they believed that 
teacher evaluation should be tied to merit 
or compensation, 27.9% strongly agreed or 
agreed, 31.8% somewhat agreed, and 22.3% 
disagree or strongly disagreed. 

When asked if the teacher evaluation process 
in Indiana needed to be improved prior to 
passing SEA 001, 69.3% of the respondents 
strongly agreed or agreed. A total of 82.7% 
strongly agreed or agreed that an effective 
teacher evaluation system info mis profession- 
al development, and 79.3% strongly agreed 
or agreed that an effective teacher evalua- 
tion system drives professional development. 

Respondents were more cautious about out- 
comes of Indiana’s new teacher evaluation 
laws. When asked if Indiana’s new law would 
result in improved teaching and learning, 
only 41 .9% strongly agreed or agreed, 22.9% 
somewhat agreed, 16.8% neither agreed or 
disagreed, 5.6% somewhat disagreed, and 
12.8% disagreed or strongly disagreed. 


B. Familiarity with Senate Enrolled 
Act 001-2011 (Q.3 - Q.4) 

Survey participants were also asked about 
their familiarity with SEA 001. Specifically, 
they were asked about their familiarity with 
the SEA 00 1 requirements for teacher evalu- 
ation systems and with the options available 
for developing a plan for teacher evaluation 
in the respondents’ own school districts. A 
total of 89.4% responded that they were ex- 
tremely familiar or adequately familiar with 
the requirements and options. Participants 
were then asked how district leadership and 
staff became familiar with SEA 001 require- 
ments and the resources used to inform the 
school district’s selection of a teacher evalua- 
tion system. Respondents could select any of 
the options that applied. These responses are 
summarized in Table 2. 


C. Selection of Teacher Evaluation 
Systems (Q.5 - Q.7) 

Superintendents were asked about school dis- 
trict selection of teacher evaluation systems 
for the 2012-13 school year. Of surveyed su- 
perintendents, 80.4% indicated their school 
districts had selected a teacher evaluation 
model for the next academic year and 19.6% 
responded their school districts had not. 

If respondents indicated they had selected a 
teacher evaluation model, they were directed 
to questions 6 and 7. A total of 143 respon- 
dents (n = 143) were directed to questions 
6 and 7. In an open response question, par- 
ticipants were asked which teacher evalu- 
ation model they selected. A total of 73.4% 
responded they selected RISE, 4.9% selected 
the IN-TASS/Evanston-Skokie School Dis- 
trict 65 model (IN-TASS), 2.8% selected The 
System for Teacher and Student Advance- 
ment (TAP), and 18.9% indicated they se- 
lected another model. 

Respondents who selected “Other” for ques- 
tion 6 were given an opportunity to describe 
which model their school districts selected. 
These open responses were coded by CEEP 
researchers. Of these responses, 8.4% of the 
question 6 total (n = 143) indicated they se- 
lected a modified version of the RISE model, 
2.1% selected the Danielson Framework, 
2.1% selected McREL (one respondent in- 
dicated a combination of Danielson and 
McREL), and 3.5% selected a locally devel- 
oped model. Of all superintendents respond- 
ing to question 6, a total of 81.8% indicated 
that they will use RISE or a modified version 
of RISE. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING 
EVALUATION MODEL 
SELECTION 

Superintendents whose school districts had 
selected a teacher evaluation model were 
asked about the extent to which certain fac- 
tors may have influenced the selection of 
those models. Effects were evaluated on a 
5-point Likert scale with “Major Effect” and 
“No Effect” as anchors. All responses are 
summarized in Table 3. 

A total of 39.9% responded that sufficient 
state and local support for teacher evalua- 
tion system development and adoption was a 
major effect for selecting a model and 42.0% 
responded it was a moderate effect. Teacher 
support for adopting a system was a major ef- 
fect for 30.1% of superintendents and a mod- 
erate effect for 44.1%. When considering the 
influence of sufficient training for implemen- 
tation, 40.1% responded this was a major ef- 
fect and 41.5% responded it was a moderate 
effect (n = 142). Transparency of evaluation 
systems was a major effect for 33.8% of su- 
perintendents, a moderate effect for 38.0%, 
and was neutral for 21 .1% (n = 142). 

The response with the greatest variation was 
Q.5e, which asked how much of an effect the 
ease of use/flexibility of the system had on 
the selection of a teacher evaluation model. 
A total of 26.2% indicated ease of use/flex- 
ibility was a major effect, 35.5% indicated it 
was a moderate effect, 23.4% indicated it was 
neutral, 7.8% indicated it was a minor effect, 
and 7.1% indicated it had no effect on select- 
ing a teacher evaluation model (n = 141). 

When asked about the effect the cost of the 
system had on the selection, 38.5% specified 
it was a major effect, and 35.0% specified a 
moderate effect. Reliability and relevance of 
the system to improve student achievement 
was a major effect for 34.3% of superinten- 
dents and a moderate effect for 40.6%. A 
total of 37.8% responded that reliability and 
relevance of the system to judge teachers 
fairly was a major effect on model selection, 


Table 2. Sources of Information About Senate Enrolled Act 001-2011 (n=179) 


Response 

Count 

Percentage 

Read the legislation 

166 

92.7% 

Attended workshops/seminars 

172 

96.1% 

Participated in webinars 

133 

74.3% 

Held discussions with staff 

165 

92.2% 

Discussed requirements of the law with other superintendent(s) 

165 

92.2% 

Spoken with IDOE officials or reviewed information on the IDOE website 

148 

82.7% 
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Table 3. Influences on Teacher Evaluation System Selection (n=179) 



Major 

Effect 

Moderate 

Effect 

Neutral 

Minor 

Effect 

No 

Effect 

Sufficient support for teacher evaluation system development and 
adoption (state and locally) 

39.9% 

42.0% 

14.0% 

1 .4% 

2.8% 

Teacher support for adoption of system 

30.1% 

44.1% 

17.5% 

3.5% 

4.9% 

Sufficient training for implementation 

40.1% 

41.5% 

12.0% 

3.5% 

2.8% 

Transparency of system 

33.8% 

38.0% 

21.1% 

3.5% 

3.5% 

Ease of use/flexibility of system 

26.2% 

35.5% 

23.4% 

7.8% 

7.1% 

Cost of the system 

38.5% 

35.0% 

15.4% 

6.3% 

4.9% 

Reliability and relevance of the system to improve student 
achievement 

34.3% 

40.6% 

20.3% 

2.8% 

2.1% 

Reliability and relevance of the system to judge teachers fairly 

37.8% 

41.3% 

15.4% 

2.8% 

2.8% 

Reliability and relevance to improve teacher effectiveness 

39.2% 

42.0% 

14.7% 

2.1% 

2.1% 


Table 4. Stakeholders Included in Teacher Evaluation Plan Development (n=179) 


Response 

Count 

Percentage 

Closed Responses 



Parents 

17 

9.5% 

Students 

12 

6.7% 

Teachers 

174 

97.2% 

Association Leaders 

166 

92.7% 

Principals 

179 

100.0% 

Central Office Staff 

173 

96.6% 

Data Management/IT 

96 

53.6% 

Community 

18 

10.1% 

Other* 

18 

10.1% 

Coded Open Responses 



School Board Members 

12 

6.8% 

Technology Director 

1 

0.6% 

TAP Leadership at the State Level 

1 

0.6% 

Guidance Counselor 

1 

0.6% 

Consultant 

3 

1 .7% 


* Respondents were encouraged to type in an open response if they selected “Other.” 
** Open responses were coded and listed here. 


and 41.3% responded it was a moderate ef- 
fect. Finally, when asked about the effect that 
reliability and relevance to improve teacher 
effectiveness had on selection of a teacher 
evaluation system, 39.2% indicated it was a 
major effect, and 42.0% indicated it was a 
moderate effect. 


D. Implementation Timeline 
(Q.8-Q.9) 

All survey participants (n = 179) were asked 
about the status of their school districts’ col- 
lective bargaining agreements (CBA). The 
status of the CBA required implementation 
of new teacher evaluation plans by July 1, 
2012, for 51.4% of respondents. For those 
superintendents who indicated they did not 
have to implement a new plan by July 1, 


2012, 65.9% responded their school districts 
will have an additional year under the CBA, 
15.3% responded they will have two more 
years, and 18.8% responded they will have 
three or more years. 


E. Teacher Evaluation System 
Development and Implementation 
(Q.10-Q.14) 

Superintendents were asked which stake- 
holder groups have been or will be a part of 
the plan development process. Survey par- 
ticipants could select any applicable stake- 
holders from the supplied list; they could 
also select “other” and then write in any ad- 
ditional applicable stakeholders. These open 
responses were coded by CEEP researchers. 
Responses are summarized in Table 4. 


F. Concerns about Plan Development 
and Implementation 

Survey participants were asked about their 
concerns with teacher evaluation plan devel- 
opment and implementation. The questions 
were posed by asking, “What level of con- 
cern do you have regarding each of the fol- 
lowing items?” on a 5-point Likert scale. All 
responses are summarized in Table 5. 

A total of 67.6% of respondents were ex- 
tremely concerned or very concerned about 
resources to conduct classroom observations, 
59.2% were extremely concerned or very 
concerned about resources to collect student 
performance data, 59.7% were extremely 
concerned or very concerned about resources 
to provide training for evaluators, and 60.9% 
were extremely concerned or very concerned 
about resources to provide training for staff. 
Resources for the increased teacher compen- 
sation component received the highest levels 
of concern in question 11, with 69.2% indi- 
cating they were extremely concerned and 
20.7% indicating very concerned (a total of 
89.9%). When asked about the level of con- 
cern for the implementation timeline, 52.5% 
were extremely concerned or very concerned, 
but 25.7% were only somewhat concerned. 

Superintendents were asked about concerns 
for building the capacity for understanding 
among school personnel, and 59.8% respond- 
ed they were extremely concerned or very 
concerned, but 25.7% responded they were 
somewhat concerned. Additionally, 45.8% 
were extremely concerned or very concerned 
about communication to key stakeholders, 
with 26.8% somewhat concerned and 20.7% 
slightly concerned. 

The last three items of question 11 refer to 
school districts’ teacher evaluation systems 
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and continuing support, guidance, and com- 
pliance. When asked about levels of con- 
cern for ongoing support for professional 
development, 77.6% responded they were 
extremely concerned or very concerned. A 
total of 70.4% responded they were extreme- 
ly concerned or very concerned about clear 
guidance concerning the interpretation of the 
new law, and 18.4% responded they were 
somewhat concerned. Finally, 54.2% of sur- 
vey participants were extremely concerned 
or very concerned about alignment of the 
new law with policy, 27.9% were somewhat 
concerned about aligmnent, and 17.9% were 
slightly concerned or not at all concerned. 

Participants were asked how the require- 
ment for annual teacher evaluation through 
classroom teacher observation was going to 
be achieved in their school districts. Respon- 
dents could select any applicable response or 
type in an open response (see Table 6). Of 
those responses, 24.6% reported that build- 
ing-level administrators would be responsi- 
ble for conducting annual teacher classroom 
observations. A total of 87.2% indicated that 
school districts will work within existing 
staff and revise job descriptions or re-classify 
that existing staff. Only 10.1% reported they 
plan to hire outside contractors to conduct the 
required observations, but a total of 15.6% 
reported they plan to hire additional staff to 
complete the observations. 


G. Teacher Evaluation Data 

Management 

Survey participants were asked about plans 
for data management required of a new 
teacher evaluation system, and 80.4% indi- 
cated they have or will implement changes 


to data management infrastructure (n = 179). 
Respondents that indicated they have or will 
implement data management changes (n = 
144) were asked about the changes they have 
or will implement. Superintendents could se- 
lect all applicable changes from a list. They 
also had the option of choosing “Other” and 
describing the changes. CEEP research as- 
sistants coded respondents’ descriptions, and 
responses are summarized in Table 7. 

Of the respondents stating they have or 
will implement a data management change, 
61.8% indicated they will supplement exist- 
ing data management systems, 54.2% will 
purchase new hardware or software to man- 
age data, 23.6% will contract with an exter- 
nal firm or foundation, and 11.1% reported 
they will share data management resources 
with another school district. 


CONSENSUS AND 
COMMUNICATION AMONG 
STAKEHOLDERS 

In this section, we examine the results of the 
CEEP-CELL Superintendents’ Survey on 
Teacher Evaluation Issues by highlighting 
key themes found in the data. First, we ex- 
amine issues facing superintendents as they 
work to develop consensus and communi- 
cation among stakeholders in their districts 
during development and implementation 
of evaluation plans. Next, we reflect on su- 
perintendents’ attitudes regarding profes- 
sional practice measures and the resources 
implicated therein. This section is followed 
by a discussion of findings in the domain of 
student learning measures as an indicator of 
teacher effectiveness. Lastly, we explore how 
superintendents envision the outcomes and 


repercussions of the new law on teacher de- 
velopment and district planning. 

By and large, it appears that the superinten- 
dents in Indiana are well aware of Senate Act 
001, and that they have enlisted a host of ap- 
proaches to become informed about the law 
and its implications. Over 90% of the respon- 
dents have read the legislation and attended 
workshops or seminars about it. A similar 
percentage of district leaders have engaged 
in discussions with professionals in their dis- 
tricts, as well as convening with their peers 
in the superintendency across the state. A to- 
tal of 82.7% of superintendents have spoken 
with officials from the Indiana Department of 
Education to obtain guidance regarding the 
requirements of the legislation, and 74.3% 
have participated in webinars. 

At the same time, as noted, over 80% of 
respondents expressed concern about their 
capacity to build understanding about the 
new evaluation systems among their school 
personnel. Close to 60% indicated they are 
“extremely” or “very” concerned. 

The kinds of understanding that may be indi- 
cated in the superintendents’ concerns reflect 
the findings of Newmann, King, and Youngs, 
(2000), who reference school capacity as 
containing five elements: 

• Teachers’ knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions; 

• Professional community; 

• Program coherence; 

• Technical resources; and 

• Principal leadership. 

For Newmann and his colleagues, the cen- 
tral theme is that these elements interac- 
tively contribute to greater or lesser school 


Table 5. Level of Concern Toward Plan Development and Implementation (n=179) 



Extremely 

Very 

Somewhat 

Slightly Con- 

Not at all 


Concerned 

Concerned 

Concerned 

cerned 

Concerned 

Resources to conduct classroom observations 

33.0% 

34.6% 

20.7% 

7.8% 

3.9% 

Resources to collect student performance data 

25.7% 

33.5% 

26.8% 

10.1% 

3.9% 

Resources to provide training for evaluators 

31.8% 

27.9% 

21.2% 

13.4% 

5.6% 

Resources to provide training for staff 

29.6% 

31 .3% 

23.5% 

11.7% 

3.9% 

Resources for increased compensation component 

69.3% 

20.7% 

5.6% 

2.2% 

2.2% 

Implementation timeline 

34.1% 

18.4% 

25.7% 

17.9% 

3.9% 

Building the capacity for understanding among 
school personnel 

24.6% 

35.2% 

25.7% 

10.6% 

3.9% 

Communication to key stakeholders 

15.6% 

30.2% 

26.8% 

20.7% 

6.7% 

On-going support for professional development 

39.1% 

38.5% 

10.6% 

8.9% 

2.8% 

Clear guidance concerning the interpretation of 
new law 

40.8% 

29.6% 

18.4% 

7.3% 

3.9% 

Alignment of new law with policy 

26.3% 

27.9% 

27.9% 

11.2% 

6.7% 
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Table 6. Allocation of Human Resources for Plan Implementation (n=179) 


Response 

Count 

Percentage 

Closed Responses 



Additional Personnel 

27 

15.1% 

Contracting 

18 

10.1% 

Revising Job Descriptions 

98 

54.7% 

Re-classifying Staff 

51 

28.5% 

Other* 

72 

40.2% 

Coded Open Responses 



Administrators will Conduct Evaluations 

27 

15.1% 

Principals will Conduct Evaluations 

12 

6.7% 

Not sure 

7 

3.9% 

Rework Current System, Work Within Current System and Staff 

7 

3.9% 

Remain the Same as Current Evaluation Assignments, Practices 

3 

1.7% 

Conduct Evaluations via Master and Mentor Teachers through TAP 

1 

0.6% 

New Hiring Contingent on Funds 

1 

0.6% 

New Training, Equipment, Tools, Software for Staff Evaluators 

5 

2.8% 

Principals and Assistant Principals 

5 

2.8% 

Superintendent Assist in a Primary or Support Function 

4 

2.2% 

Combined Responses 



Building-level Administrators 

44 

24.6% 

Hiring Additional Personnel 

28 

15.6% 

Revising Job Descriptions and Work within Current System and Staff 

105 

58.7% 

Revising Job Descriptions, Reclassifying Staff, and Work within current system & staff 

156 

87.2% 


* Respondents were encouraged to type in an open response if they selected “Other.” 

** Open responses were coded and listed here. 

*** Combined responses were derived from inferred overlap in closed responses and the coded open responses. 


capacity, and that professional development 
activities (and, seemingly, teacher evalua- 
tion systems) should attend to all of them in 
concert, when possible. Rosenholtz (1989) 
presents a similar model for what she calls 
“learning-enriched schools.” In such schools, 
“shared school goals” drive “teacher learn- 
ing and teacher collaboration,” which should 
influence “teacher commitment and student 
learning.” Rosenholtz found evidence that a 
sixth element, “teacher certainty,” was pres- 
ent among teachers able to express confi- 
dence that school goals, collaboration, and 
professional development were actual factors 
in both student outcomes and their own com- 
mitment to the educational enterprise. 

A key component in the success of any school 
reform effort lies in resolving the tension in- 
volved in managing both structural and cul- 
tural changes (Fullan, 2001). Fullan argues 
that federal and state policies tend to repre- 
sent structural changes, in this case the adop- 
tion of accountability measures designed 
around compliance. Elmore (2004) concurs, 
and suggests that mere compliance with ac- 
countability standards is unlikely to promote 
lasting change so long as the cultures within 
schools remain static: 


Table 7. Data Management Changes Due To Teacher Evaluation Requirements 


(n=144) 


Response 

Count 

Percentage 

Closed Reponses 



Supplement Existing 

89 

61.8% 

Purchase New as Primary 

75 

52.1% 

Contract 

33 

22.9% 

Share with Other Districts 

16 

11.1% 

Other* 

15 

10.4% 

Coded Open Responses 



Five-Star Technology SDA 

2 

1 .4% 

Agreement with Foundation for Data Management 

1 

0.7% 

Creating own Evaluation Software, Programs 

2 

1 .4% 

Purchasing Software Packages, Supporting Hard- 
ware 

3 

2.1% 

Creating New Staff Position to Manage Data and 
Data Entry 

1 

0.7% 

Not Sure 

6 

4.2% 

Combined Responses 



External Data Management 

34 

23.6% 

Purchasing New Hardware or Software 

78 

54.2% 


* Respondents were encouraged to type in an open response if they selected “Other.” 
** Open responses were coded and listed here. 

*** Combined responses were derived from inferred overlap in closed responses and the 
coded open responses. 
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...the attitudes, values, and beliefs of 
individual teachers and administra- 
tors... are key factors in determining 
the solutions that schools construct 
to the accountability problem. Put 
bluntly, many educators simply do 
not believe that they have the ca- 
pacity to influence student learning 
in the ways that external account- 
ability systems suggest they should. 
Hence, external accountability sys- 
tems will be relatively powerless in 
the absence of changed conceptions 
of individual responsibility and col- 
lective expectations within schools. 

(Elmore, 2004, p. 199) 

Developing cultures of shared responsibility 
within schools points toward the need for ca- 
pacity building among stakeholders (Fullan, 
2001), a need the superintendents appear to 
recognize. 

The relationship between and among stake- 
holders in a school district reflects the mic- 
ropolitics of the local setting. Malen (1995) 
discusses these interactions in terms of how 
power is exchanged among specific stake- 
holder roles. Of interest here are the dynam- 
ics of “professional-patron” transactions, 
which Malen describes as occurring in for- 
mal and informal arenas, and which posit 
varied strategies for interested actors. Our 
survey findings indicate that, in the formal 
arena (i.e., participation on teacher evalua- 
tion planning committees), just over 26% of 
the districts feature participants other than 
school personnel, such as parents, students, 
and community representatives. However, 
it is unclear what distinction, if any, respon- 
dents made between community and parents. 
Regardless, Malen’s meta-analysis paints 
a less-than robust picture of actual engage- 
ment. Rather, participation on such a commit- 
tee tended to manifest in “cordial, ceremonial 
exchanges that reflect(ed) and reinforce(d) a 
traditional pattern of power wherein profes- 
sionals... control school policy” (Malen, 
1995, p. 149-150). Follow-up studies of In- 
diana superintendents relative to the current 
teacher evaluation work would do well to ex- 
plore the comportment of external stakehold- 
ers as members of district planning teams. 

The National Comprehensive Center for 
Teacher Quality (Coggshall, 2007; Goe, 
Holdheide, & Miller, 2011) offers that dis- 
tricts implementing new teacher evaluation 
systems attend to four key components of 
a “communication framework” to ensure a 
shared understanding. This framework advo- 
cates for a clear communication plan; articu- 
lated goals for the evaluation system; shared 
definitions of teacher quality and effective- 


ness; and specific means to measure teacher 
effectiveness, qualifications, and expertise. In 
2011, the National Council on Teacher Qual- 
ity (NCTQ) suggested, similarly, that effec- 
tive evaluation systems feature “comprehen- 
sive communication plans” that lend to public 
understanding of the goals and processes of 
the mechanisms by which teachers are mea- 
sured. Two decades earlier, Darling-Ham- 
mond, Wise, & Pease (1983) also found that 
successful operation of teacher evaluation 
systems required district leaders and teach- 
ers to hold common assumptions regarding 
the purpose and definitions of teacher quality. 

Districts face different timelines for the 
adoption of teacher evaluation systems based 
upon the status of their collective bargaining 
agreements with their local teacher associa- 
tions. Roughly half of responding districts 
will be required to implement their evalu- 
ation plan in the current year, while others 
have a year or more to prepare their teachers 
and administrators. At first glance, although 
those districts with more time might appear 
to be better positioned to address concerns 
around capacity, Indiana’s law nonetheless 
mandates that all districts submit a plan to 
the Department of Education by July 1, 2012. 
This may mean that opportunities to com- 
municate effectively around model selection 
were truncated; further study is warranted, 
as the survey found that 80.4% of respond- 
ing superintendents’ districts have adopted 
a teacher evaluation model. A wide range of 
factors affecting the decision about model 
adoption received moderate or major con- 
sideration, according to the superintendents. 
Describing the character and content of these 
deliberations is, however, beyond the scope 
of this study. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
MEASURES 

The need for teacher evaluation systems to 
rest upon a foundation of multiple measures 
has been advocated by a host of sources 
(Coggshall, 2007; Daley & Kim, 2010; Goe, 
Bell, & Little, 2008). This section addresses 
and expands on the superintendents’ re- 
sponses to the selection and implementation 
of professional practice measures, defined 
here as indicators of actions and activities 
of teachers that are not directly observed in 
student performance outcomes. Examples 
of such measures include, but are not lim- 
ited to, planning, classroom management, 
instructional practices, and attendance to 
professional responsibilities. This brief also 
examines the use of student performance 
measures, in the following section. 


First, let us consider the superintendents’ at- 
titudes about the value of evaluating profes- 
sional practice. An overwhelming majority 
(98.3%) either agreed or strongly agreed that 
teacher effectiveness affects student achieve- 
ment. With perhaps a degree of tepidity, 
superintendents report that the evaluation 
process can reveal the relationship between 
teaching and learning (63.1% agreed or 
strongly agreed; 29.6% somewhat agreed). 
Furthermore, more than 96% of the super- 
intendents agreed (in varying degrees) that 
instruction can be accurately judged. The 
research on these effects is nascent, but in a 
study of schools in Cincinnati, Milanowski 
(2004) found “small-to-moderate positive 
correlations” between the Danielson-based 
teacher evaluations and student performance 
outcomes. Marzano (2011) has also shown 
positive correlations between his Teacher 
Evaluation Model and mathematics and 
reading achievement scores. In any event, 
the superintendents surveyed seem to believe 
that evaluating professional practice is both 
possible and informative to expectations of 
student outcomes. 

Despite having confidence that teacher 
evaluations can inform the linkage between 
teacher action and student outcomes, around 
two thirds of the survey respondents revealed 
high levels of concern regarding the capacity 
to conduct the classroom observations neces- 
sary to generate said evaluations, in addition 
to securing the training for personnel respon- 
sible for completing them. To get a sense of 
the task before school leaders, an understand- 
ing of the common elements that appear in 
quality professional practice measures may 
be helpful. 

The first consideration involves the fre- 
quency of classroom observations. The state 
of Indiana’s RISE model (Indiana Depart- 
ment of Education [IDOE], 2011) requires at 
least one extended (40-minute) and one short 
(10-minute) observation per year, although 
more are recommended. The recommenda- 
tion for multiple observations is far-reaching 
(Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, 2012; 
Daley & Kim, 2010; Danielson, 2007; Mar- 
zano, 2011; The New Teacher Project, 2010). 
These writers acknowledge the time expen- 
ditures and staffing necessary to conduct 
multiple observations, and The New Teacher 
Project (2011) offers specific guidelines and 
suggestions for managing resources effec- 
tively to meet this need. As indicated earlier, 
the superintendents share some concern about 
managing this component of teacher evalu- 
ation, and follow-up studies should attempt 
to describe the various solutions districts de- 
vise as they move forward with their plans. 
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A further commitment of resources lies 
in the consistent recommendation for 
pre- and post-observation conferences 
(Danielson, 2007; Marzano, 2011), al- 
though RISE simply suggests beginning 
and end-of-year conferences between 
teachers and evaluators (IDOE, 2011). 

Another key component of most professional 
practice measures is a rubric (Danielson, 
2007; IDOE, 2011; Marzano, 2011) that de- 
scribes, defines, and rates types of teacher 
behaviors. Typically, one finds the array of 
teacher behaviors arranged into categories or 
domains, with a fair amount of similarity and/ 
or overlap to be found from model to model. 
For example, Danielson (2007) features four 
domains of teacher performance: Planning 
& Preparation, the Classroom Environment, 
Instruction, and Professional Relationships. 
Marzano (2011) suggests that teacher obser- 
vations look for Classroom Strategies and 
Behaviors, Planning and Preparing, Reflect- 
ing on Teaching, and Collegiality and Pro- 
fessionalism. Indiana’s RISE model (IDOE, 
2011) offers the Teacher Effectiveness Ru- 
bric, featuring three “components” (Plan- 
ning, Instruction, and Leadership), leaving 
evaluation of professional responsibilities to 
a standalone category. 

A final consideration in the implementation 
of professional practice rubrics lies in the 
need for evaluators to be trained. Indiana 
Senate Enrolled Act 001 (2011) requires that 
individuals conducting evaluations receive 
training, and the literature is clear on this as 
well. Danielson (2007) considers trust to be 
a critical characteristic of a teacher evalua- 
tion system designed to promote professional 
learning, and such trust is, in part, fostered 
by the knowledge that there exists “sufficient 
training to ensure that administrators can 
make consistent judgments based on evi- 
dence of practice” (Danielson, 2007, p. 177). 
Building a system based on trust will require 
resources, as close to 60% of the responding 
superintendents who expressed higher levels 
of concern regarding evaluator training ap- 
pear to recognize. 


STUDENT LEARNING MEASURES 

This section reexamines survey results re- 
lated to the characteristics and use of student 
learning measures in light of educational 
literature focusing on features of quality 
systems for teacher evaluation. Survey re- 
spondents demonstrated strong agreement 
with the notion that student achievement 
and growth can be measured validly. Though 
they demonstrated strong overall agreement, 


respondents were somewhat less confident in 
the belief that teacher evaluation should be 
linked to student growth and that the rela- 
tionship between teaching and learning can 
be accurately applied to an evaluation of 
teaching. Similarly, the educational literature 
offers precautions in the use of student learn- 
ing measures to determine teacher effective- 
ness. Survey respondents also demonstrated 
significant concern regarding availability of 
resources to support professional develop- 
ment for evaluators and teachers. Again, the 
literature mirrors this concern. 

Indiana is one of 23 states that require teacher 
evaluations to include measures of student 
growth and one of 17 states specifying that 
such measures will “significantly” inform 
teacher evaluations (NCTQ, 2011). The 
educational literature suggests that focus- 
ing on student growth, rather than achieve- 
ment, makes evaluation systems more fair to 
teachers of students who begin the year be- 
low grade level (Goe, Holdheide, & Miller, 
2011). As stated, survey responses implied 
that Indiana superintendents are confident 
that student achievement and student aca- 
demic growth can be validly measured. 

Though they demonstrated strong overall 
agreement, superintendents were slightly 
more uncertain in their beliefs that teacher 
evaluation should be linked to student growth 
and that the relationship between teaching 
and learning can be accurately applied to an 
evaluation of teaching. In other words, al- 
though educational leaders feel confident in 
the field’s ability to identify effective instruc- 
tional practice and measure student learning, 
connecting the two is a brand new endeavor. 
The educational literature agrees; there is 
little evidence regarding implementation 
and outcomes of teacher evaluation systems 
(NCTQ, 2011). 

Evidence indicates that value-added mod- 
els (VAMs) — processes that mathematically 
model student growth and attribute it to par- 
ticular teachers — can be effective in identi- 
fying student growth trends and effective in- 
structional practices (Whiteman et al., 2011). 
However, use of VAMs as summative tools 
in teacher evaluation remains controversial. 
There exists concern over year-to-year fluc- 
tuations in teacher ratings (Goe, Holdheide, 
& Miller, 2011), use of standardized as- 
sessments that were not designed for use in 
VAMs (Sartain, Stoelinga, & Brown, 2011; 
Whiteman et al., 2011), and reliable integra- 
tion of these VAMs into existing evaluation 
systems (Whiteman et ah, 2011). The educa- 
tional literature indicates that VAMs increase 
in their reliability over time, when several 
years of data can be aggregated (Curtis & 
Wiener, 2012). 


Several other issues limit the degree to which 
the field is able to reliably connect instruc- 
tional practice and measures of student 
learning. For example, as schools increase 
their implementation of instructional ar- 
rangements whereby students are taught by 
multiple educators, it becomes increasingly 
challenging to attribute student growth to 
particular professionals (Sartain et ah, 2011). 
In addition, there is uncertainty around un- 
dermining the original intent of diagnostic 
and fonnative assessments by using them for 
evaluative purposes (Curtis & Wiener, 2012). 
One of the largest areas of concern is around 
developing assessments in curricular areas 
for which state- level assessments do not exist. 

Were the controversy over VAMs resolved, 
the fact would remain that the majority 
of teachers do not teach a subject or grade 
level that is currently tested at the state level 
(Curtis & Wiener, 2012; Goe, Holdheide, 
& Miller, 2011; NCTQ, 2011; Sartain et 
al., 2011). Although some states recom- 
mend that teachers and evaluators work to- 
gether to develop student learning objectives 
(SLOs) for such subjects and grade levels, 
the process has been criticized as being la- 
bor intensive (Curtis & Wiener, 2012). It is 
likely that development of student learning 
measures for non-tested areas accounts for 
at least some of survey respondents’ signifi- 
cant concern regarding the availability of re- 
sources to collect student performance data. 

Despite the field’s uncertainty, evidence in- 
dicates that instructional practice and stu- 
dent learning are connected. For example, a 
two-year study of Chicago’s Excellence in 
Teaching program found a strong, positive 
relationship between classroom observation 
ratings of teachers and measures of student 
growth (Sartain et al., 2011). Moreover, it is 
argued that teachers themselves believe that 
student growth should be used as an indicator 
of their performance (Morris, 2012). Rosen- 
holtz (1985) argues that teacher effectiveness 
increases when teachers feel certainty around 
establishing concrete goals for instruction 
and knowing when their efforts have pro- 
duced the desired results around student 
learning. Thus, measures of student learning 
play a central role in resolving ambiguity in 
teacher performance. 

A degree of consensus exists, then, around 
the necessity of incorporating measures of 
student learning into teacher evaluation sys- 
tems. Recommendations center on the use 
of multiple measures as a means of ensuring 
fairness to teachers (Goe, Holdheide, & Mill- 
er, 2011; Morris, 2012). The Indiana Depart- 
ment of Education recommends consider- 
ation of several different types of measures: 
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• Student Learning Measures Linked to 
Individual Teachers, 

• Student Learning Measures Linked to 
Entire Schools, 

• Instructional Practice Measures, 

• Professionalism Measures, and 

• School and Educational Community 
Measures. 

(IDOE, 2011) 


POST-EVALUATION FEATURES 

This section reexamines survey results re- 
lated to post-evaluation features in light of 
educational literature focusing on features 
of quality systems for teacher evaluation. 
Survey respondents demonstrated signifi- 
cant concern regarding the availability of re- 
sources to provide training for evaluators and 
staff. Both respondents and the educational 
literature agree that the connection between 
professional development and teacher evalu- 
ation is vital in order for the latter to improve 
teaching and learning. Respondents also dem- 
onstrated skepticism and concern regarding 
the use of teacher evaluation data in making 
decisions regarding teacher compensation. 
Also, although the literature debates the mer- 
its of evaluation systems that focus either on 
eliminating or improving ineffective teachers, 
Indiana superintendents fear that they lack 
the resources to implement either strategy. 

Survey respondents demonstrated signifi- 
cant concerns regarding the availability of 
resources to provide training for evaluators. 
The educational literature indicates that when 
teachers receive quality feedback from class- 
room observations, both instructional prac- 
tice and student learning improve (Jerald, 
2012). The literature also demonstrates that 
principals and others evaluators require train- 
ing to develop skills that will guide teacher 
reflection, give teachers quality feedback, 
drive teachers’ professional development 
decisions, facilitate difficult conversations 
with under-performing teachers, and man- 
age the logistics of conducting classroom 
observations, as well as pre- and post-ob- 
servation conferences (Jerald, 2012; Sar- 
tain et al., 2011). Rosenholtz (1985) argues 
that principals play a key role in developing 
teacher certainty — a necessary pre-condition 
for teacher effectiveness — by supporting 
teachers to establish instructional goals and 
monitoring their progress toward these goals. 

Respondents overwhelmingly agreed that an 
effective teacher evaluation system informs 
and drives teacher professional development. 
The educational literature reminds us that 
VAMs may be valuable in ranking teach- 


ers relative to their peers, but they are not 
designed to provide infonnation about why 
or how teachers may improve their practice 
(Curtis & Wiener, 2012). The literature rec- 
ommends that professional development be 
tied to evaluation results for all teachers, 
rather than singling out teachers whose eval- 
uation results are negative (NCTQ, 2011). 

The literature indicates that effective profes- 
sional development requires careful planning 
and dedicated resources. Joyce and Showers 
(2002) found that providing opportunities 
for teachers to practice new skills, as well 
as coaching during application in authentic 
classroom contexts, was essential for educa- 
tional innovations to transfer from the work- 
shop to the classroom. While many models 
of professional development lack effective- 
ness as proven by research (Jerald, 2012), the 
Joyce and Showers model is one of the few 
evidence-based models (Kuijpers, Houtveen, 
& Wubbels, 2010). 

Finally, survey respondents demonstrated 
their highest levels of concern regarding ty- 
ing the results of teacher evaluation to in- 
creased compensation for teachers. Increased 
compensation has been argued as a strategy 
to attract new teachers and retain highly ef- 
fective teachers in systems where teacher 
evaluation data are central to policies aimed 
at systematically removing the most inef- 
fective teachers (Hanushek, 2009). Propo- 
nents also suggest basing tenure decisions 
(Gordon, Kane, & Staiger, 2006) and staff 
reduction policies (Boyd, Lankford, Loeb, 
& Wyckoff, 2010) on teacher evaluation 
data. Though advocates of teacher deselec- 
tion acknowledge the potential superiority 
of systems that increase the effectiveness of 
individual teachers, they point out that many 
professional development efforts lack effec- 
tiveness and/or scalability. Still others argue 
for a balance of policies to remove ineffec- 
tive teachers along with systematic efforts to 
improve the effectiveness of all teachers (Jer- 
ald, 2012). In Indiana, however, educational 
leaders question whether sufficient resources 
will be available to implement either strategy. 


EMPLOYING A PROCESS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The development of evaluation models is 
only part of the challenge. Creating a process 
with identified elements and protocols is criti- 
cal to successful implementation. The NCTQ 
notes that policymakers and education lead- 
ers must take steps to “address the anxieties 
a new evaluation system creates for teachers” 
(National Council on Teacher Quality, 2011, 
p. 36). The National Comprehensive Center 


for Teacher Quality outlines key components 
for consideration in developing evaluation 
plans (Goe, Holdheide, & Miller, 2011) and 
the Indiana Teacher Appraisal and Support 
System (IN-TASS) provide examples of a 
system of training and facilitation to ensure 
school districts not merely comply with the 
law, but rather, construct quality systems 
that ensure equitable, effective, and efficient 
plans for evaluating educators. The compo- 
nents of this process are noted in Table 8 and 
are discussed further in the Policy Perspec- 
tives on pages 12-14. They include: 

1 . An understanding of intent and philoso- 
phy of teacher appraisals. The purpose of 
this component of the plan is to ensure 

a shared belief system on the purpose of 
teacher evaluations and to ensure trans- 
parency on the varied decision points 
regarding the plan. District teams should 
develop a strategic communication plan 
that outlines core belief statements, a 
process for gathering feedback from key 
stakeholders, and a clear process for dis- 
seminating information. 

2. Designing the specific elements of the 
evaluation system. The specifics of the 
evaluation system that teachers and prin- 
cipals will be using require collabora- 
tive discussion regarding the protocols 
and procedures of implementation. This 
discussion should provide district teams 
an awareness of the various options 

for observation rubrics, student assess- 
ments, weights of measures, observation 
protocols, and considerations for unique 
personnel. The discussion should move 
the group to a consensus on the details 
for their local plan. 

3. Data integrity and transparency. Consid- 
erations for either purchasing or adapt- 
ing an existing data system should be 
discussed. Part of this discussion should 
include how the data will be collected, 
used, stored, and validated. Efficient and 
effective management of the data from 
the evaluations will help create trust in 
the evaluation system and the district. 

4. Professional development. Any system 
for evaluating teachers is only effective 
if it can tie to professional development 
needs, both at the individual level and at 
the district/school level. Ensuring that 
evaluators have the necessary training to 
implement the system is important and 
teachers must also have a sense of cer- 
tainty around the system. District plans 
should identify ways that new and strug- 
gling teachers will be provided support. 
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Table 8. Components for a Quality Appraisal Plan 


Plan Component 

Key Elements 

Understanding of Intent 
and Philosophy of Teacher 
Appraisals 

• Purpose of Teacher Evaluations 

• Ensuring Stakeholder Investment 

• Strategic Communication Plan 

1 . Core Belief Statements for Teacher Evaluation 

2. Process for Gathering Feedback 

3. Process for Disseminating Information in 

Development and Implementation Stages 

Elements of the Evaluation 
System 

• Legislative Requirements 

• Scope of System (For whom does the system apply?) 

• Weight of Measures 

1 . Percentage for Student Learning Data 

2. Percentage for Instructional Process Data 

• Selecting Instructional Process Measure 

1 . Observation Process 

2. Standards for Evidence 

• Selecting Student Learning Measures 

1. Fundamental Principals of Quality Assessments 

2. Process for Selecting and Creating Measures 

3. Considerations for Varied Structures and Circumstances 

• Converting Measures to Teacher Ratings 

• Scoring/Summative Conference 

• Definitions and Forms 

Data Integrity and 
Transparency 

• Process for Collecting, Analyzing, and Storing Data 

• Linking Data to Teachers 

• Data Validation 

• Use of Data 

Professional Development 

• Training for Evaluators and Teachers 

• Plan to Support New and/or Struggling Teachers 

• Linking Evaluation Data to District Professional Development 

Evaluating the System 

• Plan for Gathering Feedback 

• Data Analysis of District/School Evaluation Data 

• Process to Resolve Discrepancies/Anomalies 


Note: Adapted for IN-TASS from Goe, Holdheide, & Miller. (2011). A practical guide to design- 
ing comprehensive teacher evaluation systems. Washington, DC: National Comprehensive 
Center for Teacher Quality. 


5. Evaluating the system. As school districts 
evolve through the implementation of 
their plans, there should be a clear way to 
evaluate how well the plan is working for 
teachers and administrators. This would 
include establishing an on-going review 
committee to discuss and resolve any 
anomalies, inconsistencies, and discrep- 
ancies in the evaluation system. 

As discussed throughout this brief, bringing 
cultural as well as structural changes to Indi- 
ana’s teacher evaluation system is necessary. 
Engaging key stakeholders in critical reflec- 
tion and inquiry ensures that those who must 
implement a new evaluation system own 
each decision in the development of a district 
evaluation plan. Teachers and administrators 
alike must believe that their district evalua- 
tion plan is being created in a collaborative 
culture. Simply adopting a model without en- 
gaging in a collaborative process will make 
implementation problematic. If successful 
implementation and sustained change are to 
occur, clarity of purpose and a willingness 
to accept responsibility for that purpose are 


critical (DuFour & Eaker, 1998) 

The state of Indiana and those who educate 
Indiana’s children have an opportunity to 
“get it right.” Clearly, the state has become 
a leader in teacher evaluation legislation and 
policy. Future years will decide if they are a 
leader in the implementation of a new teach- 
er evaluation system that improves student 
learning and teacher effectiveness. 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conclusion 

Employing a Process 

The superintendent survey shows that 80% of 
the districts have adopted a teacher evaluation 
model. What is not clear (because the survey 
did not request this information) is whether a 
process was used to adopt the model. Simply 
being compliant and adopting a teacher eval- 
uation model to comply with the legislation 
does not guarantee that the internal norms 
around teacher quality, student growth and 
learning, and quality assessment have been 
created. In other words, simply being compli- 
ant will not ensure that the system of evalua- 
tion will have created a shared understanding 
and acceptance among school personnel, a 
culture of shared responsibility, or a system 
of internal accountability. Rather, it will 
only be a system for external accountability. 

Recommendation 

If a district has not yet decided on a model 
for their district evaluation plan, it is recom- 
mended that they consider employing the 
process discussed in this brief to determine 
the best plan for their district. If a district has 
adopted a model and will be implementing 
it in the coming school year, it is recom- 
mended that they review their plan over the 
course of the first year of implementation, us- 
ing the process outlined in this brief. Teacher 
evaluation plans can be revised at any time. 
Therefore, engaging district stakeholders in a 
review of the adopted model and a process to 
create any missing components of a quality 
plan should be considered. 


Conclusion 

Linking Professional Development 
to Teacher Evaluation 

A quality evaluation system should have the 
capacity to reliably identify effective and in- 
effective teachers. Additionally, ensuring that 
teacher ratings can reliably detect teacher 
strengths and weaknesses is essential for 
accurately targeting professional develop- 
ment. Evaluation results should be used to 
identify individual, school, and district-wide 
needs; target professional learning; gauge 
teacher growth; and identify potential master 
teachers who could serve as mentors to new 
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teachers. Providing job-embedded, ongoing, 
individualized professional learning is neces- 
sary for teacher evaluation to have positive 
impacts on teacher practice (Goe, Holdheide, 
& Miller, 2011). 

Recommendations 

1 . Results from all aspects of the teacher 
evaluation system should be used to 
inform the district and school leadership 
on professional development needs that 
are individual teacher-focused. Districts 
should no longer engage in random acts 
of improvement; rather, resources and 
professional development plans should 
all be linked to the teacher evaluation 
data. 

2. The state must ensure that resources 
are available to districts to provide the 
kinds of quality professional develop- 
ment necessary to ensure that teacher 
evaluation plans are implemented with 
fidelity. For example, resources might 
include financial resources to districts, 
statewide training, resource materials, 
and professional interactions on Learning 
Connections. 


Conclusion 

Student Learning Assessments 

Regardless of the model a district adopts, it 
has become clear that time, energy, and ex- 
pertise will be needed to develop the neces- 
sary assessments and measures to be used to 
determine a teacher’s student learning rat- 
ing. Assessment literacy must be developed 
among teachers and administrators so that 
confidence and trust in the system can be 
established and sustained. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators will need to gain greater insight 
into educational assessments, particularly 
those that assess student growth. They will 
need to know and understand how to cre- 
ate assessments and be conversant with the 
wide array of possible assessment options. 
And, because the use of multiple measures is 
recommended in a quality teacher evaluation 
system, districts will need to have a varied 
menu of quality assessments for teachers to 
use. The state of Indiana and local school 
districts should understand that develop- 
ing assessment literacy among Indiana’s 
educators will be a developmental process, 
one that may take several years of work. 


Recommendations 

1. Districts should have a plan in place, re- 
gardless of their timeline for implement- 
ing their new teacher evaluation plan, to 
create the knowledge base and expertise 
to develop and adopt assessments that 
can measure student learning. 

2. The Indiana Department of Education 
should work to support local districts 
with the development of quality as- 
sessments for use across grade levels 
and content areas, as well as provide 
statewide professional development to 
help educators become more assessment 
literate. 


Conclusion 

Evaluation of Teacher Evaluation 
Systems 

Because the results of teacher evaluations 
will be used to make personnel and compen- 
sation decisions, the fidelity of implementa- 
tion across the state is critical. As mentioned 
earlier in this brief, the state of Indiana has 
given a great deal of flexibility to local dis- 
tricts as they create and develop their teacher 
evaluation plans. Indiana did not mandate a 
particular model; rather they provided guide- 
lines for evaluation plans while allowing dis- 
tricts the flexibility in adapting those guide- 
lines locally to develop their own unique 
plans. On the one hand, this flexibility and 
local control allows districts to align their 
plans with local needs and cultures. On the 
other hand, allowing districts to determine 
their own unique plans may result in plans 
that will vary in quality and will be imple- 
mented with varied degrees of integrity. One 
outcome of the legislation could be that dis- 
tricts will submit their plans and simply be 
compliant with the legislative requirements. 
Another, more hopeful outcome is that dis- 
tricts will not only be compliant, but will 
have quality plans in place, implement those 
plans with fidelity, and monitor the data to 
continually improve their evaluation systems. 
In the end, the ultimate goal of teacher evalu- 
ation is to improve teaching and learning. 

Recommendations 

1 . It is recommended that a rubric be 
created that includes the processes and 
components identified in this brief. This 
rubric could be used to evaluate district 
plans that are making a difference, to 
inform future guidance, and to determine 
what practices are effective and should 
be scaled up. 


2. Districts should have a clear process 
in place to evaluate their local teacher 
appraisal system. A data infrastructure 
should be in place to monitor student 
learning and teacher practice ratings 
district-wide. The data infrastructure 
should be used to collect, validate, 
interpret, track, and communicate teacher 
performance data to inform stakeholders, 
guide professional development, and as- 
sess the system as a whole. Data should 
be reviewed to detennine inconsistencies, 
and reviewed by an oversight commit- 
tee. Stakeholder and participant feedback 
should be solicited and reviewed. 


Final Conclusion 

The legislation has been passed, a year 
of guidance and model development has 
taken place, and soon districts will begin 
to submit their teacher evaluation plans to 
the state. Quality implementation is criti- 
cal. Sustained support from the state is im- 
perative. Flexibility to modify and adjust 
both state policy and district plans must be 
ensured. According to the MET Project, 
2012, new approaches to measuring teacher 
effectiveness, while not perfect, signifi- 
cantly outperfonn traditional measures. The 
conversation on teacher evaluations in In- 
diana has shifted; the next few years will 
determine if the conversations have led to 
improved instruction and student learning. 
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Policy Perspective 

The Evanston Teacher Appraisal System: Outcomes and Lessons Learned 


During the 2007-08 negotiations, my district 
needed to re-submit our teacher appraisal system 
in order to be in compliance with the Illinois state 
school code. As a result, the administration and 
teachers’ union engaged in a collaborative pro- 
cess to redesign our appraisal process, with the 
understanding that the new system would include 
student growth and achievement as 50% of the 
teacher’s rating. This system was first imple- 
mented in the 2008-09 school year. 

Persistent themes defined the dialogue accompa- 
nying the appraisal system’s development. The 
early discussions centered on a few predictable 
concerns. Is it fair? Is it helpful? Can it be done? 
Why us? Additionally, whether true academic 
achievement and growth could be accurately 
measured and whether or not the student’s overall 
life experiences could be overcome in the teach- 
ing and learning process were intensely debated. 
There was conversation concerning the feasibil- 
ity of a system with differential expectations, 
applications, and implementation standards for 
professionals with different roles in the teach- 
ing and learning process. The debate over the 
relative validity and reliability of teacher-made 
measures vs. standardized tests, performance 
measures and rubrics, and teacher portfolios 
generated thought-provoking commentary. All of 
these concerns had to be addressed in the context 
of a belief that teaching is about something more 
than testing; it is about supporting the academic 
development of students in their journey to be- 
coming well-adjusted adults who participate con- 
structively in their community. 

A breakthrough occurred when a series of very 
simple beliefs and questions were posed: 1) Do 
we believe that being in a teacher’s classroom for 
a year of instruction is of benefit to a student? 


. 



Dr. Hardy Murphy 


Dr. Hardy Murphy 

2) Shouldn’t we be able to demonstrate the dif- 
ference a year’s worth of teaching makes for a 
student? 3) Shouldn’t parents expect a year of 
school to make a difference? 4) If we show more 
than a year’s worth of improvement for a stu- 
dent, shouldn’t the teacher be recognized for it? 

5) If a student makes less than a year’s worth of 
growth, don’t we feel this to be unsatisfactory? 

6) If less than a year’s worth of growth is made 
after a year of instruction shouldn’t we provide 
an assessment and a plan of action? 7) Shouldn’t 
all teachers involved in the instructional process 
for a child share in the responsibility and the 
accountability for the child’s progress? Every 
teacher involved understood and believed that 
they were responsible for and could answer for 
a year’s growth. Once this concept was under- 
stood, then creating the other components of the 
system was possible. 

As a result of a system that links instructional 
processes to student learning outcomes, an un- 
derstanding of the relationship between the 
strengths and weaknesses of the district’s in- 
structional program is occurring at all levels. 
Teachers are reviewing the strengths and ar- 
eas for improvement within classrooms. Prin- 
cipals are identifying areas that are strongly 
associated with student performance in their 
schools to focus staff efforts. The identification 
of highly correlated trends between instruc- 
tional features and student outcomes is inform- 
ing district professional development and data 
management. From a governance perspective, 
it has highlighted a need to align board expec- 
tations and goals with achievement and growth 
expectations in the teacher appraisal system. 


Over the first two years of implementation, the 
appraisal system has yielded encouraging results. 
In the year prior to the creation of the system, vir- 
tually all of the district’s teachers were awarded 
the highest ratings (96%). Virtually none of our 
teachers were rated as “needs to improve” (2 %), 
or unsatisfactory (2%). In the first year of imple- 
mentation, this changed to 70% excellent, 28% 
needs to improve, and 2% unsatisfactory. At the 
conclusion of the second year, there was an in- 
crease in the number of teachers achieving the 
highest rating of excellent to 76%. However, I 
feel that this is good and a natural outgrowth of 
an appraisal model that is focused upon a con- 
structive problem-solving conversation between 
teachers and principals about student achieve- 
ment and how to improve teaching. Improved 
student performance on the measures used to 
document growth and achievement over the ini- 
tial years of implementation only validates my 
belief and confirms that what we have accom- 
plished is the creation of an appraisal system that 
is helpful for both students and teachers. 

The resolution of initial concerns in the devel- 
opment phase and what has been learned over a 
3 -year period in the implementation of our ap- 
praisal system offer insights into the belief sys- 
tems of teachers and administrators and how a 
profession whose judgments of practitioner ef- 
fectiveness historically anchored in the security 
of instructional inputs and teacher processes may 
successfully venture into the challenging world of 
student learning outcomes and their measurement. 


Evaluation Results from Two Years of Implementation 


2010 

Unsatisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Excellent 

Achievement 

2.07% 


14.50% 


83.43% 


Danielson 

2.66% 


40.83% 


56.51% 


Final Summative 

2.07% 


27.81% 


70.12% 

(237) 


2011 

Unsatisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Excellent 

Achievement 

2.18% 


8.25% 


89.56% 


Danielson 

1 .46% 


33.01% 


65.53% 


Final Summative 

1.21% 

(5) 

23.06% 

(95) 

75.73% 

(312) 


Dr. Hardy Murphy, Superintendent, Evanston-Skokie School 
District 65, Evanston, Illinois. IN-TASS Consultant. 
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Policy Perspective 


Redesigning Teacher Evaluation Systems: Lessons for States 

Lynn Holdheide 


The accelerated interest in the redesign of teach- 
er evaluation systems can be attributed, at least 
partially, to the current era of accountability for 
a high standard of student, educator, and school 
performance. This, along with the growing body 
of evidence that cites teachers as the most influen- 
tial school-based factor on student achievement, 
coupled with the various initiatives (ESEA Flex- 
ibility Waivers) and funding streams (e.g., Race 
to the Top, School Improvement Grants, Teacher 
Incentive Funds), have incentivized states and 
districts to focus on the identification and reten- 
tion of highly effective teachers. Accordingly, re- 
form agendas have increasingly come to focus on 
assessing, developing, and supporting teacher ef- 
fectiveness through the strengthening of teacher 
evaluation systems. 

Redesigning teacher evaluation has the potential 
to transform the profession by ensuring that 
the highest quality of instruction is occurring 
in every classroom. But reforms will not have 
this kind of impact unless they are designed to 
continually improve teacher capacity so that 
all students are provided an opportunity to be 
college and career ready. The TQ Center has 
partnered with state education agencies to retool 
teacher evaluation so that it becomes a meaning- 
ful experience, not just a pointless exercise. 
States would do well if they understand the 
lessons that are emerging: 

• Take the time to reach a consensus on the 
goal and purpose of the system. All too of- 
ten, states and districts are quick to adopt a 
particular measure or rubric without taking 
the time to determine the evaluation system 
goals and purpose. Goal development helps 
to guide and focus design decisions and, 
when integrated within other state or district 
initiatives, can provide a greater sense of co- 
herence and credibility among stakeholders. 



Lynn Holdheide 


Secure stakeholder buy-in and support. 

Promoting educator voice is imperative 
so that the evaluation model is perceived 
as fair, accurate, and useful for the stake- 
holders it is designed to support. Building 
a system whereby educators consider the 
process equally advantageous, and not as 
happening to them, will go a long way in 
gaining stakeholder support and improv- 
ing teacher capacity and student outcomes. 

Ensure coherence and alignment across 
the teacher career continuum. Although 
teacher evaluation plays a vital role in im- 
proving teacher capacity and student per- 
formance, a focus on efforts to improve 
educator effectiveness at every stage of the 
career pipeline also matters a great deal. Ef- 
fective performance management requires 
a data-driven system that informs human 
capital management decisions all built 
within teacher evaluation frameworks and 
coupled with increased opportunities for 
professional learning and formative feed- 
back. Creating coherence between educator 
recruitment, preparation, licensure, induc- 
tion, mentoring, professional development, 
compensation, and human resource manage- 
ment is at the heart of recruiting, develop- 
ing, and retaining high-quality educators. 

Focus on Instruction. Implementation of 
the College and Career Readiness Standards 
(CCRS) requires that standards are trans- 
lated into an aligned, universally designed 
curriculum; teachers deliver instruction that 
is differentiated and designed to elicit high 
cognitive demand and levels of student en- 
gagement; and assessments are aligned and 
accessible so that knowledge of the stan- 
dards can be fully demonstrated. This era 
of reform requires a change in instructional 
practices and a greater understanding of 
what effective teaching and learning looks 
like in the 21st Century. Therefore, the 
credibility (and validity) of teacher evalua- 
tion rests on the system’s ability to provide 
teachers with the competencies to employ 
these instructional shifts with fidelity, to 
accurately identify the individual develop- 
ment needs of teachers, and to promote in- 
dependent and shared reflection that enable 
teachers, through the provision of sustained 


professional learning and support, to con- 
tinually evaluate and improve their practice. 

• Continually Gauge Progress and Validate 
Efforts. It is increasingly clear that states 
are compelled to retool teacher evaluation 
at a rate in which guidance from practice 
and research is not yet available. The way 
forward, therefore, is to build a system of 
monitoring statewide implementation that 
measures progress toward the identified 
goals. In particular, the pilot projects would 
be structured to collect and use data to de- 
termine the efficacy of state and district ef- 
forts and initiatives (e.g., teacher prepara- 
tion, mentoring, job-embedded professional 
development) through analysis of equitable 
distribution, improved teacher capacity, and 
student growth. Likewise, given the com- 
plexity of incorporating measures of student 
growth, the need to commission studies that 
coincide with implementation can help deter- 
mine technical adequacy (e.g., reliability and 
validity) in making high-stakes decisions. 


1 Rivkin, S.G., Hanushek, E.A., & Kain, J.G. 
(2005). Variable definitions, data, and programs 
for ‘teachers, students, and academic achieve- 
ment. ’ Econometrica Supplementary Material, 
75(2); Leithwood, K., Louis, K., Anderson, S., 
& Wahlstrom, K. (2004). How leadership influ- 
ences student learning (Review of research). 
New York: The Wallace Foundation. Retrieved 
September 24, 2011, from http://www.wallace- 
foundation.org/knowledge-center/school-leader- 
ship/key-research/Documents/How-Leadership- 
Influences-Student-Leaming.pdf 

2 Coleman, D., & Pimentel, S. (2012). Pub- 
lishers ' criteria for the Common Core State 
Standards in English language arts and literacy, 
grades 3-12. Retrieved online July 7, 2012 at: 
http ://www. achie vethecore . org/ downloads/ 
Publishers%20Criteria%20for%20Literacy%20 
for%20Grades%203 - 1 2 .pdf?20 1 204 1 2; Conley, 
D.T. (2011). Building on the common core. 
Educational Leadership, 68(6), 16-20; Council 
of Chief State School Officers. (201 1, April). 
Interstate Teacher Assessment and Support 
Consortium (InTASC) Model Core Teaching 
Standards: A Resource for State Dialogue. 
Washington, DC: Author. 


Lynn Holdheide is a Research Associate at Vanderbilt University / 
National Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality, www.tqsource.org 
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Policy Perspective 

Training Facilitates Development of 
Local Evaluation Framework 

Ryan Snoddy 


Three issues stood out when teacher evaluation 
discussions began in the Northwestern School 
Corporation. While legislative action of the 
state required all Indiana school corporations to 
develop new evaluation models, our local com- 
mittee viewed this challenge as an opportunity 
to improve teacher effectiveness and student aca- 
demic growth. First we accepted the new require- 
ments of the Indiana legislation. Secondly, the 
past evaluation process of the school corporation 
was developed through research and was previ- 
ously rubric driven, and that framework served 
as the foundation for the initial discussions in 
the development of our new model. Finally, it 
was important to develop the new framework 
with sincere participation and input from all 
teachers and administrators. We acknowledged 
that we couldn’t simply adopt a “model”, but 
rather, we needed to engage key stakeholders in 
conversations to ensure the creation of a culture 
of shared responsibility throughout the devel- 
opment process of the new evaluation model. 

Step one in our local process began in Septem- 
ber 2011 when a local Northwestern Teacher 
Evaluation Committee (NorTEC) consisting of 
eight teachers, six principals, and two central 
office administrators was established. Three of 
those committee members had the opportunity 
to hear Dr. Hardy Murphy discuss the Evan- 
ston/Skokie Professional Appraisal System at 
Indiana University Kokomo. The process and 
the model presented resonated with commit- 
tee members. When the opportunity for North- 
western to participate in a similar process arose, 
the Northwestern committee was on board. 



Ryan Snoddy 


The task of developing a local teacher evalua- 
tion framework can be overwhelming. However, 
with a clear, organized process, the work can be 
manageable. Using the Evanston framework and 
support from the Indiana Teacher Appraisal and 
Support System (IN-TASS) we began to take the 
necessary steps to create and develop a quality 
plan. This process allowed our committee to en- 
gage in critical conversations about our beliefs 
on teacher evaluation, our process for gathering 
and sharing important feedback and information, 
the pros and cons of various evaluation models 
and the importance of collegial decision-making. 
The primary focus of our first NorTEC meeting 
was to develop a sound purpose that serves as 
a foundation and supports our new evaluation 
system. That purpose, . . enhance quality in- 
struction, encourage professional growth of the 
teacher, and improve student achievement” is 
revisited at the beginning of each committee 
meeting and has often been the guiding princi- 
ple of on-going discussions in the development 
of our evaluation system. The development of 
our purpose has also challenged our commit- 
tee to consider the results of classroom instruc- 
tion, improved student achievement, and the 
compelling indicators of teacher effectiveness. 

Employing a process has been instrumental in 
helping guide the NorTEC group in the develop- 
ment of the components of our teacher appraisal 
plan. The following statement from our high school 
principal, A1 Remaly, summarizes the benefit: 

[Using a process] has allowed us to de- 
fine our core beliefs for student and 
teacher expectations. The collaboration 
we have had has brought forth a new 
perspective on teacher evaluation. It has 
allowed us to have very open and hon- 
est discussions regarding our thoughts 


on the qualities that a teacher needs to 
be exemplary. I am confident that, at the 
completion of this process, we will have 
an evaluation model that is very effective 
because of the collaboration that went 
into the development of our local plan. 

As Northwestern School Corporation proceeds 
towards implementation of our teacher appraisal 
system we still have much to undertake. The fi- 
nal document has been reviewed and approved 
by all teachers and presented and adopted by the 
Board of School Trustees and will be submitted 
to the Indiana Department of Education this sum- 
mer. However, the master agreement between 
Northwestern School Corporation and the teach- 
ers’ association contains evaluation language 
and therefore the parties are bound by contract 
language to comply with the current evaluation 
model. Discussion has been held to consider the 
possibility of piloting the Danielson teacher ef- 
fectiveness rubric for the 2012-13 school year, 
while details are finalized with regard to the stu- 
dent growth component of the appraisal system. 
We recognize that this is just the beginning of our 
journey; our conversations will continue and we 
will review data from our plan to ensure fidelity 
of implementation. 

Dan Robinson, President of the Northwestern 
teachers’ association summarizes our work: 

[A defined process] has provided sound 
fundamental guidance and suggestions 
in a time of uncertainty. We were able to 
sort through the vast variety of options 
open to schools and select those with the 
most merit for inclusion into a new plan. 


Ryan Snoddy, Superintendent, Northwestern School Corporation, 
Kokomo, Indiana, and Member IN-TASS Leadership Cadre. 
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